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The Religious Function of Comedy' 



Philosophical solutions of the problem of evil have 
nothing to do with conceptions of how the universe is 
managed. These may be left to the ingenious inventors 
of pleasant or comforting cosmologies. The most 
philosophy can do is to explain the world-processes, that 
through the perfect understanding of them men may 
accept reality and its laws with courage, and, in the face 
of pain, defeat, and death, pursue their ideals with faith 
and cheerfulness. 

On its strictly moral side the problem of evil is easily 
solved by objective idealism. But there is another aspect 
of the problem, which philosophical idealism either has 
Ignored or regarded as unsolvable. This is the phase 
which Aristotle categorized under the concept of Tvxr? 
xal TO avro/idrovy the element of misfortune in human 
affairs and of brute caprice or lawlessness in nature's 
processes.f The possibility and function of moral evil 
men may understand. They may meet it in the open, 
thwart it or destroy it. But to avrofjarovy more than 
human sin, and more than rvxv (best translated in 
this connection by "hard luck"), confounds the minds 
of men and causes them to rise up and cry : There is no 
God. 

* This essay does not differ from its original form as a lecture 
except by a few slight verbal changes and the addition of the foot 
notes. 

t Met. A 3. 1070a6 ; Phyi. II. 8. 198623. Cp. Phy». II. 6. 197a36 ; 
M29 and U. 8. 10861. 
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Modem explanations of the origin and function of 
to avro^arov merely change the phraseology of the 
problem. The quasi-evolutionism of Tennyson or of 
John Fiske, for example, seems to justify the ways of 
God to man, until we reflect that even if evolution is the 
method of the Deity, -the question still remains, How can 
the horrible waste and destructiveness of evolution itself 
be explained and justified? Compromises between theism 
and evolutionary science, in which the Deity is still 
conceived as an omnipotent ^power employing the method 
of development, must always face the unreasonable 
discrepancy between the Deity's ideals and the process 
of their realization. In these post-Darwinian com- 
promises, to avrofjLaroY appears over again as failure 
in economy of means. We shall do far better to 
return to Aristotle. In his system jro avrojAarov 
is the fftiprftri? of g)vai^. ^vtxi^ itself is much 
more than any mere evolutionary process. It is 
the self-organizing principle of nature, both the 
process and the end.* The ultimate ideal of <pv(Tts 
is to realize absolute perfection of being, represented 
as the resting-being of the Deity. In this process, it 
happens, <pv(TtS often miscarries, not only failing to 
produce perfectly what was intended, but positively 
producing riftara^ not intended. It is possible, then, 
from Aristotle's point of view, to explain and justify 
TO avro^arov. In his system the Absolute stands over 
against Nature, not as an omnipotent power, but as 
omniscient, in no wise interfering with the world- 
processes, save as their ultimate ground or final cause. 
^v0ts, with Aristotle, is frankly imperfect; and lack- 
ing omniscience, inevitably fails or makes mistakes in 
striving for perfection. On the other hand, where the 

*Cp. the Author's essay, "The Aristotelian Concept of fi'crtc," 
PhUotopKieta Review, V61. VI., No. 1. 
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Deity is conceived as an omnipotent power working in 
and with tlie evolutionary process, the means contradict 
omnipotence and the result denies, what is contrary to 
hypothesis, perfection. 

Aristotelian ism is a much more philosophical doctrine 
than any of those uncritical compromises which are 
popularized, as we noted, in poetry by Tennyson and in 
scientific cosmology by Fiske et alii, and which we may 
here bulk under the term theological evolutionism. For 
Aristotle's doctrine, which approaches spiritual monism, 
finds a reasonable explanation of imperfection within a 
system of perfection. The defect in his doctrine is that, 
philosophically considered, eternal progress rather than 
perfectibility is the ideal of ipvats. Such a progressm 
ad inHmtum, however, is only poetically satisfying; as a 
process or function of a significantly unitary life, it 
appears inconsequential and unreal. Reconstructed, 
however, in terms of objective idealism. Aristotle's doc- 
trine readily oflfers the most satisfying solution of the 
problem of evil, both on the side of human sin as such 
and on the side of the seemingly absurd and brutal sport- 
ings of Circumstance. But I am not here concerned 
with the proof of spiritual monism, or with the origin 
and function of ro av-roijaTov as a cosmological phe- 
nomenon. Even if we could see all the "ins-and-outs " of 
the system by which the Absolute " manages " the 
universe, we could not comprehend. In these matters 
agnosticism is the only properly philosophical attitude. 
Accepting, then, the fact of an imperfect universe, as 
seen sitb specie temporis. I hope to reflect from a literary 
medium an oblique light on the more baffling aspect of 
evil. 

As, according to .Aristotle, poetry is more philosophical 
than history : so. of its two species, genuine comedy is 
more philosophical than traeedy. Ordinarily viewed. 
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comedy is accepted as the very antithesis of tragedy in 
aesthetic dignity^ moral substance and spiritual illumina- 
tion. Yet its metaphysical implications are profounder 
than those of tragedy. Judged by its ground in reality, 
comedy has, as much as tragedy, that quality which 
Aristotle is thought to have attributed solely to the latter, 
namely, (JnovStf. And, judged by its function, comedy 
accomplishes a more natural and pervasive xadaptrts 
than does tragedy. For the latter effects only a purifi- 
cation of the most idiocentric emotions, but genuine 
comedy clarifies and frees the religious imagination. 
Without attempting here any dramatic criticism as such, I 
proceed to explain, on the basis of Aristotelian philology 
and dramatic history, the anovdtf and xadaptris of 
comedy, and to apply the result to the problem of evil 
on the side of tvxr^ xal to avro/iarov. 

I. THE COMIC 2nor/jH. 

Aristotle, much more than Plato, is dependent on a 
careful study of all his works for the true meaning of 
his doctrine and his language. Only from a study of text 
after text, and in the light of his philosophic system, 
shall we see unmistakably that he had a very deliberate 
regard for the historic process: that he drew no philo- 
sophical conclusion and fixed no principle until he had 
first interrogated the common consciousness. Unlike 
Plato, he does not keep the " high-priori " road, but 
examines universal reason wherever envisaged, — in 
human institutions, beliefs, and language, — that he may 
supplement a too facile induction or correct a too abstract 
deduction. This attitude of Aristotle to customs and 
language is an essential characteristic of his philosophical 
method, which, it is apparent, the English critics of his 
Poetics, especially the philologers, have not sufficiently 
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kept in minti. For Aristotle does not hesitate to appro- 
priate the vernacular to philosophical purposes, without 
thinking it worth while to warn his readers (or hearers) 
of subtle changes in meaning; now using the same term 
in its common or historic sense, now in a special or 
scientific sense, or, again, often with a meaning jusl on 
the way from the common to a scientific sense. 

The adjective to the noun anovSy, seemingly applied, 
as some think, to traged> alone, is a case in ijoint. And, 
as it happens, Aristotle was very careful, both in the 
Poetics and in the Ethics, to distinguish the common 
meaning of Oftoudafos from its special or philosophical 
meaning in his system. This he did by using aionSaios 
without any limiting phrase — ^the bare word itself — when 
applied in the moral field, or with limiting nouns, phrases 
and particles when applied to common functions and 
processes.* 

When Aristotle's attitude to language and his use of 
it in philosophical exposition are thus understood, lo 
credit comedy with (movSr/ is neither to violate the 
spirit of the text of the Poetics, nor to employ a real 
paradox. On the other hand, there is overwhelming 
evidence in Aristotelian philology to show that Butcher 
and others are guilty of performing a non-sequittir in 
confining the adjective anovdaiit to an antithesis, on 
Aristotle's part, between tragedy as " grave and great " 
and comedy as " light and gay " (ipavXv-ytXoia). The 
evidence is chiefly in Aristotle's definition of the function 
of tragedy and in two or three other passages of the 
Poetics. In turning to these passages we must continu- 
ally keep in mind how Aristotle, without waiting to 
explain, glides from the common meaning of a term to a 

• (II Moral fielH-ffiS. Nk.llL*. Ill3a33; IX. 4. I166(il2: V. B. 

1178626! op. Pol. IV. (VII.) 13. 1332x7. (2t Common umgn— Jrt. 
AV. r. H. IOB*ill; Pott. V. fi. 1449*17. 
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special meaning or to one hovering between the two. 
To emphasize these shades of meaning, I translate, or 
rather paraphrase, Aristotle's definition of tragedy, in 
terms of aesthetics and ethics. 

" Tragedy," he says, *' is an idealized or imaginative 
representation ()w/a«7<tis— aesthetic field) of a spiritual 
conflict (npaSeoos anovdaias^ moral field), and of its 
progress from beginning to end ( reXeias — amoral field) ; 
set forth by the dramatist on a scale large enough 
(jiiyedos €;tot;(ri;? — aesthetic field) to give it signifi- 
cance and impressiveness : thus effecting through pity 
and fear (aesthetically stirred up by the tragic spectacle) 
the xa0a/o(riff( medical metaphor) proper (ri^y — Butcher) 
of these very emotions" (moral-pathological field).* 

First: by TrpaSts Aristotle means, not the bustle of 
action as a series of outward events— not the "move- 
ment " of a play — ^but the outworking of inner processes 
to their logical (moral) consequences. The objects of 
aesthetic representation, he tells us in that peculiar way 
of his, as if throwing off a careless remark (Poet, I. 5. 
1447a 28), t are ^67, nadr^y and Trpd^eis. Now, these 
are all psychical manifestations. If, then, npa^i^ is 
spiritual, necessarily its adjective ffnovdaia should 

* Poet. VI. 2. 1449622 — 'Etniv oiv rpayudia filfitfcic npd^euc (nrovdala( 
Koi reXeiac, fiiye^o^ kxoi>fnK • • • • <'<' iXiov Koi ^pov nepaivovaa n^ 
rdv TouArmv na'&iffiATuv K&^apoi^, In my paraphrase I am careful to 
bring out the distinction between the moral and Aesthetic references, 
which, as a matter of philology, was first noticed by Reinkens in his 
AristotUs aber KunU, besonder$ fiber Trag(fdie, 

t Observe, e.g., in Eth, Nic,, Aristotle's peculiar use of laug =not 
''perhaps,*' but "no doubt," "there is no doubf Whenever this 
word occurs in a proposition Aristotle is not making a careless remark 
or indulging in rhetorical politeness, but is expressing a positive belief 
on his part. Gp. his use of elnep in the Met, = " if, aa is actually the 
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have a spiritual connotation. Ii passes comprehension 
how so excellent a critic as Butcher, who distinctly holds 
to the psychological reference or content of Tjoa^iS, can 
make its qualifying adjective, OTOt^tfo'/a, signify merely 
a contrast between the material and manner of tragedy 
and comedy in degree of seriousness. The proper con- 
notation and reference are deteniiined by the meaning 
of its companion adjective, riXtia, and by the fact that 
in Aristotle's philosophical system anov6aioc is the 
adjective of apirr/.* 

Tragedy is the representation of an action which 
completes itself (rtXiia), or, in modern phrase, which 
proceeds from a beginning through a crisis to a spiritual 
catastrophe with absolute necessity. The adjective 
reXfiu thus defines the nature of npa&is more precisely. 
By itself npaHt^h a spiritual process; taken, again, with 
TtXtia, it appears as a process definitively within the 
strictly moral field. When, in addition, we know that 
anov6aia,'m the same field, is the proper adjective of 
apexT}, it is impossible to understand Aristotle to be 
doing anything else than defining the essential nature of 
tragic action {vpaStaaS anovSaiai), namely, as an 
inward moral conHict.i This is a psychological distinc- 
tion, whereas when Aristotle contrasts tragedy with 
comedy as being ^avXt} or ytXoia, he has in mind the 
old Attic and Arisfophanic comedy, which he censures, 
and the distinction is objective, referring to the structure 
and manner of low or political comedy. When he 
approves comedy, as he several times does, he distinctly 

•Sw Caltgoria, VIU. 6. 1067. Cp. Topim. V. 3. 13162. 

t Cp, Brmider Matthews, The Dtittopmtnl of iht Prxtma. p. 20 : 
" By fiction Ariatotle doea tiot mewi mere movemenl^— ihe fictitJooB 
bustle oft«D founcl in inelodrams luid in farce. Perhaps the Greek 
critic intODdeti ' rwlion ' to be inlerjireled ' struggle' " 
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refers to the Middle Comedy which closed in Menander, 
and positively credits it, as we shall see, with ifnovdtf.* 
As a fundamental distinction between the two species 
of drama, we; may, then, note that in Aristotle's instances, 
anovdaia is subjective, while tpavXt) or yeXoia is 
objective. 

The adjective (XnovSaia, in its reference to tragic 
action, is quite untranslatable : such terms as *' serious " or 
" grave and great " suggest easily a contrast with low or 
satiric comedy on the side of its manner or structure, 
and prevent a definitive spiritual reference. The contrast 
between tragedy as " grave and g^eat " and comedy as 
" light and gay " is somewhat assisted by Aristotle him- 
self in asserting that the ideal tragic hero must be " one 
who is highly renowned and prosperous — a personage 
like (Edipus, Thyestes and other illustrious men of such 

families."t 

But if distinctions such as these were the root mean- 
ing of ifnov6aia {TtpdSts) in Aristotle's mind, then 
Achilles would have been a hero fit for tragic action, 
whereas the truly tragic hero in Homer is Ajax, whose 
great soul, as we see it in Sophocles' play of that name, 
was destroyed by the meanest of human vices, envy. Is 
not Odysseus, too,- a fit subject for " great and grave " 
action? Yet if the Odyssey were dramatically treated, 
it would become a romantic comedy, because its end, 
despite the slaughter of the suitors, is joy and peace — all 
discords are "resolved." Similarly, could the dramatic 
material and episodes be more serious, or grave and 
great, than in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, Two 

* Poet. V. 1-3. 1449030—144966 ; DC. 5. 1451610. The failure to 
distingnish when Aristotle is referring to the Old oomedy and when 
to the Middle oomedy is at the bottom of the non-sequitur noted in 
Hntoher's otherwise admirable criticism. 

fPoei. Xin. 3. l453alC. 
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Gentlemen of l^'erona, Ben Jonson's i'oipone, or Moliere's 
Tartuffe.i' Yet, for one reason or another, they are to 
he classed as comeilies. 

The truth is tiiat in the reference to the ideal tragic 
hero Aristotle is not making a generalization from the 
practice of the Greek tragedians as against that of Aris- 
tophanes and the lampooners, contrasting the one as 
"grave and great" and the other as "liglit and gay." 
He could not be guilty of so poor an induction, so 
obvious a non-sequitur. On the contrary, he is quite 
justly making a generalization from the nature of society 
in the Greek "city-state." The possibility of significant 
moral action did not exist for the helots and the aliens. 
Under the social and political conditions of Athens only 
"citizens" had the necessary spiritual gifts, or culture, 
or power which could make possible and significant- 
universalize the meaning of — a moral struggle with 
outer circumstance or inner propensity. In this matter, 
then, the tragic hero is not tragic because he is illustri- 
ous, or grave and great, but because his soul is an 
imperium in imperio wherein are gathered great forces 
to do battle. Once more, then, nur fundamental distinc- 
tion obtains in Aristotle's own doctrine :—ffffoi'ffa/« has 
always a subjective reference; "grave and great ' in 
tragedy, "light and gay" in comedy, are objective dis- 
tinctions. 

Negatively viewed, there is no evidence in Aristotle's 
language or instances that in his celebrated definition of 
tragedy he had in mtnd any contrast with comedy. So 
far as this definition is concerned, comedy equally with 
tragedy may have a^tovSr). But I am not interested in 
establishing a case of " not proven." I must show posi- 
tively that Aristotle credits comedy with afrovSr/ and 
define its nature. As a matter of fact, Aristotle asserts 
that poetry not only is more " philosophical " (tpiXo- 
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aotpcorepov) than history, but is also cnovdaior^pov -, 
and, in explanation, appeals not to tragedy but to 
comedy.* In this case he cites not the old raucous 
political comedy or the lyrical burlesques of Aristophanes, 
which dealt in invective and personal attack, but the 
Middle Comedy, which aimed to represent generalized 
types of humanity — faults and foibles, to be sure, but 
still types. Students of the Poetics should constantly 
keep in mind, in their reading, that whenever Aristotle 
disparages comedy, as he does in the case of the old lam- 
pooners, he is criticizing the manner and structure of the 
art which is only a caricature of particularities ; and that 
whenever he approves comedy, as he does in the case of 
Middle Comedy, he does so because it envisages the 
universal. Now, let us note that the Middle Comedy, as 
contrasted with the older satiric or political comedy, is 
q^tXoiTogxxfrepoy (sc. ifftopias) because it represents 
humanity in type ; and it is (fnovdatorepov because, like 
tragedy, it g^ves us not detached fragments of facts, but 
an idealized representation of experience. The philo- 
sophical comedy of Menander, the romantic comedy of 
Shakespeare, the social comedy of MoHere, if they use 
the typical foibles or failings of mankind, yet represent 
these things with all the beauty of plot, characterization 
and dramatic movement conspicuous in the best tragedies. 
Frequently they delineate human motives with high 
imaginative vision and tragic seriousness. In the work 
of these great three — Menander, Shakespeare, and 
MoHere — comedy is not malign, but kindly, because it 
divines behind the incongruities of human nature the 
" power not ourselves " that sports through our virtue or 
sin, wisdom or folly. The spiritual truth behind the 

* Pott. IX. 3. 145166. See also his express mention of Crates and 

the change, approved by Aristotle, which Crates wrought in method 

of comedy— Poel. V. 2. 144966. 
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phenomena of virtue or folly— this is the anovSr/ of 
dramatic art. And comedy, because as much as tragedy 
it affords us an idealized representation of experience, is 
ei^ually with tragedy ipiXoaotpairtpov xa\ aaovSaio- 
rfpoc—niore spiritually significant than history or any 
other species of pure literature. How so, we shall see in a 
, tnoment. 



II. THE COMIC KAGAr:^f^. 

Perhaps a more significant term in Aristotle's defini- 
tion, for onr purpose, is the word TtXsia,. because 
through it wc differentiate the comic (fJiovSr} from the 
tragic, and pass to the ytafiupais of genuine comedy. 
Tragic action, as we paraphrased it from Aristotle's 
definition, is an action that " completes itself " {npaSucai 
TtXtUti) — that proceeds from beginning to end with 
inexorable necessity and finaHty, even unto the death of 
the hero. Now death, because it is the ultimate fact of 
life from the phenomenal point of view, is the sign of 
the remorseless sway of moral law. Under the endless 
half-views and confusedness of real life we fail to per- 
ceive the sway of moral law with proper impressiveness. 
But through tragic art we see, with lurid significance, the 
hard saying — "The soul that sinneth, it shall die." And 
as outward death, phenomenally viewed, is the "end" 
of life, and, in art, the sign of spiritual death, the tragic 
dramatist utters a still harder saying—" There is no 
room for repentance." Tragedy has no reference or 
meaning beyond phenomena. Sin issues in death, and 
death ends all. The sinner cannot come back from the 
grave ; there can be no repentance and no salvation. 
(Edipus at Colonnus passing his latter days, after his 
sin, blind but at peace, as if forgiven — such a spectacle 
is not embraced in the conspectus of tragic art; nor is 
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the spectacle of Marguerite in Faust, whom voices from 
above proclaim to be saved by a spiritual victory through 
repentance. For Sophocles and Goethe thus to add an 
epilogue exploiting the noumenal meaning of things is 
to employ the method of melodrama. It is very human, 
tender and exalting, perhaps; but no such specifically 
Christian idea is permissible within the province of 
tragic art. 

But if the tragic dramatist must not pass beyond 
phenomena, equally the worker in comedy may not do so. 
Yet, while this is true, the point of view of the comic 
dramatist would not be possible, except to the vision 
which perceives in the noumenal world the ground for 
pure laughter. The genuine comic spirit sees the incon- 
gruities of human life and character, and is incited to 
poke fun at them, only because at the same time it also 
divines their ultimate fulfilment in a universal harmony. 

Comedy deals only with phenomena, but the source of its 
inspiration, its ground for laughter, is in noumenal 
reality. The fatality of human conduct; the futility of 
human conduct — ^these to the genuine comic -spirit are 
but adumbrations of a noumenal world, not really malign 
and brutal, but human and kindly. It is essential, then, 
that the comic (rnovdrf shall idealize human experience, 
so as to free the heart and imagination from all obsessions 
of tragic finality. 

No doubt it is something like this matter of finality in 
tragic art that they have in mind who contrast tragedy 
with comedy from the side of seriousness, or who con- 
ceive tragedy to work within the realm of causality, 
while comedy works in the realm of chance, or who view 
tragedy as more real — i.e,, truer to life — than comedy. 
But for ourselves, basing our view both on Aristotelian 
philology and on the history of dramatic art, we may 
observe that comedy is equally with tragedy grounded in 

14 
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human nature, that the dominant note of tragedy is 
finality, while in comedy it is contingency, and that the 
appeal of the one is to the emotions, while the appeal of 
the other is to the imagination. In short, tragedy is 
moral or philosophical; comedy is metaphysical or 
religious. 

III. APPLICATION TO TTXH KAI 
TO ATTOMATON, 

We are now prepared to pass to the comic xadapffis 
and its application to the problem of evil. The xadapffis 
of the two species of drama differs both by way of their 
reference and their faculties. According to Aristotle 
himself, the tragic HaOapuis cdinnot escape the personal, 
subjective reference. It might be supposed that the 
aesthetic representation of the tragic struggle would 
altogether cast out fear— of the law. On the contrary, 
the tragic spectacle of the sinning soul enmeshed by his 
own deeds in the toils of the law only deepens and 
intensifies the terrible apprehension of it. The vivid 
impression of the sway of moral law only causes the 
spectator to reflect too narrowly on himself and his help- 
less finitude. The terror of the law remains active and 
insistent, and thus prevents full sanity of view. This is 
all the more inevitable because the faculty which per- 
ceives it belongs to that part of our nature which cannot 
objectify its impressions or processes.* The tragic 
xadapais is too idiocentric to be more than incomplete 
and temporary. Comedy, on the other hand, affords a 
complete xaBapcfi^y not by denying the validity of moral 

* For the psychology of the faculty of fear and pity see James, 
Ttxt-hook qf Ptffchologjf, chapter on the Emotions. For the signifi- 
cance of objectification of emotion in sBsthetic theory see Santayana, 
The Sense of Beauty, Part I., S 10. 
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law, but by transcending the tragic point of view, by 
subsuming even law under a larger unity. The cynicism 
which laughs at human frailty per se has not the genu- 
inely comic point of view; the bitter reprisals of the 
satirist spring from an equally narrow conspectus. The 
cynic and the satirist, along with the moralist, look at 
human virtue or human folly in themselves, never in their 
total relations. But genuine comedy views both virtue and 
folly in their relation to a background in reality. And 
because its faculty is the imagination, it transforms men's 
total outlook. The change in the Weltanschauung lifts men 
above the earthly horizon, and works in them sanity of 
vision and peace of mind. And so from this point of view 
we can at least conceive how the Absolute, whose life is 
the reality of the universe, may regard that aspect of the 
world which seems to mock men with malign sportive- 
ness, under a form akin to what we express by comedy. 
And we, if we could but see sub specie ceternitatis, 
should find in circumstance and fate, in virtue and folly, 
and even in our own defeat and death, room for the pure 
laughter of the spirit. 

But now just this, from the point of view of spiritual 
monism, must be our solution of rvxv ^^^ ^^ avro- 
fiarov. The essence of the tragic point of view is 
to consider the phenomenal world as the " really real." 
Tvxff Ha\ TO avropiaroy appear as breaches of the 
order and laws of society and of the really real. Now, 
these mathematical laws of nature and the social realm the 
common-sense man accepts as the final and everlasting 
aspect of reality. But there is, as we saw, a subjective 
disproof of their absolute origin and validity in the fact 
that the tragic representation of them so deepens and 
intensifies the terrible apprehension of the sphere and 
sway of law that the minds of men are blinded to the 
workings of a deeper system in a sphere of freedom. A 
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just and sane view of the universe requires that we regard 
ourselves as its offspring and that we look out upon it, not 
through the petty windows of our definitively emotional 
nature, but through the organ of universal vision, the 
religious imagination. This is the faculty of the genuinely 
comic vision. The essence of its view is to consider fixed 
law, all forms of space and time, continuity and contin- 
gency, as the phenomenal aspect of a circumstantial area 
of experience, and the whole play of circumstance as 
evidence that our experience is but a drop in the ocean 
of the Absolute experience. To the comic vision what 
excites pure laughter is not the incongruities or contra- 
dictions per se in mankind, but man's profound lack of 
good sense about his relations to universal reality. The 
essentially ridiculous is the fact that even with all his 
terrene methodological apparatus — ^his system of Jaws, 
tabulations, formulae — ^the great, wide universe defies 
man, remains out of harmony with his prepared order. 

After all, then, we must go back again to Aristotle. 
For, in his view,Tt5;t7 xai ro avrofjiaroy are (Freftrftfii^ 
of intelligence {Siavota) and nature ((pvffi^)^ not active 
agencies in the imiverse, over and above and totally 
inobedient to law, not a Satanic power equal with and 
defying Providence, but merely phenomena which the 
human mind cannot fit to the mould of its own narrow 
configurations. About the objective constitution of the 
processes which correspond to these ffteprfiTsis we must 
forever remain agnostic. But on the subjective side they 
are phenomena for which we have not yet found the 
formula. Still, even if we never discover such a formula, 
we should not perceive their evil aspect if we did not at 
the same time divine their ultimate harmony somehow in 
reality. 

It is thus that the comic attitude annihilates in us the 
absolute sense of the congruous. That men should mis- 
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take the place of their systems in the whole is the 
greatest incongruity of all. Tvxtf ^al to avrofxarov 
are not more out of place — ^not more incongruous — for 
our systems than the latter themselves are as formulae 
for the Absolute Experience. Genuine comedy, then, 
completely annihilates that sense of the congruous which 
is the mark of our iinitude. Whether or not, as has been 
suggested, we have a right to regard the vision of the 
rich, incongruous Show as proof of the existence of a 
beneficent Showman behind it all, at any rate, despite 
misfortune, defeat, and death, we may always have the 
delight of pure laughter — if we apprehend reality with 
the religious imagination, the faculty of the genuine 
Comic Spirit. 
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